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the widest divergence of view in the practical application of liberal constitutions to the 
present needs of the people. Back of this divergence also is an age-old and basic dissimi- 
larity in social and political ideals. 

In recent years we have further complicated the problem by advance into the Caribbean, 
and one after the other of the papers in this volume emphasizes the difficulties and down- 
right antagonisms that have resulted from such an advance. Our people have not gone 
into Hispanic America in large numbers to settle and develop the country. They have 
gone in as exploiters for business purposes, and political control under these conditions 
cannot be anything else than an artificial thing. Our geographical proximity to the Carib- 
bean and to Mexico and Central America has obliged us to establish political relations 
that are not in harmony with the liberal tendencies of our government and of our time. 
Yet it has seemed as if we could not escape the imposition of strange political forms and 
ideals upon the adjacent republics because of the responsibilities that inevitably fall upon us 
in consequence of our interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine. With an eye single to business 
and to strategic control we pass over the finer elements in Hispanic American life. We 
do not cultivate an acquaintance with the lawyers and authors of Hispanic America. We 
do not seek them out and attempt to understand their point of view. Our business repre- 
sentatives expose but one aspect of American life, and it is this aspect which fills the entire 
horizon of many Hispanic Americans who try to understand us. The consequence is that 
our entire culture appears materialistic and to a high degree selfish and even hostile. 

The sum of these influences is set forth clearly and unmistakably in one after the other 
of the addresses in this volume. The geographical and territorial facts recited merely 
emphasize this conclusion. The book contains little of suggestion as to the settlement of 
these problems. It merely presents them. It must be read by every geographer who wishes 
to understand the problems of trade, of human distributions, the development of resources, 
and the political geography of Hispanic America. For statesmen it is the beginning point 
in any sound consideration of a problem in international relations that forms one of the 
two or three major problems confronting the United States today. 

Economics of Argentine Agricultural Exports 

E. W. Schmidt. Die agrarische Exportwirtscliait Argentiniens. xv and 296 pp. (Probleme 
der Weltwirtschaft, No. 33.) Gustav Fischer, Jena, 1920. 9^ x 6>£ inches. 

If political science includes the economic life of nations Ernst Wilhelm Schmidt, Doctor 
of Political Science, reflects the greatest credit on his training by this book. It is admirable — 
a great credit to German science and scholarship. 

The "Economics of Argentine Agricultural Exports" deals with the grain and cattle 
products of the Argentine Republic. It is clearly written and illustrates its points by 
means of 82 little tables which are wonderfully illuminating. The list of them does a good 
deal to take the place of the missing index. The treatment is strictly scientific, a statement 
of relations and elaboration and demonstration, unenlivened by pictures or expressions 
of feeling. Reference to the author's year of travel in the Argentine is limited to the preface. 

For Schmidt the Argentine Republic is restricted to the "main agricultural zone," con- 
tained in the provinces Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rios, and the Territory 
of the Pampa Central. This is the geographic region known as the Pampa. Its area is 
about a quarter that of the Republic. It is a great treeless, pebbleless plain of loess, well 
supplied with humus, with a mild, temperate climate and rains that usually suffice for 
crops, though recurrent droughts are a great drawback. It is covered with natural grasses 
that are "tender" (pasto tierno) in the southeast — Buenos Aires, southern Santa Fe, and 
Entre Rios — and tougher, less nutritious {pasto fuerte) in the north, southwest, and west. 
On these plains the Spaniards released Andalusian cattle brought in the sixteenth century 
from Spain by way of Peru. They multiplied rapidly, a tough, bony breed, equally resistant 
to weather, thirst, hunger, and the teeth of the consumer. But the hides made good leather 
and the meat, lacking fat, was most suitable to make jerked beef. The hides were the only 
commodity the early Argentines had to exchange for European wares with the smuggling 
English and Portuguese at a time when Spanish colonial policy made trade at Buenos 
Aires illegal. The founding of the Viceroyalty of the Rio de la Plata and permission to 
trade with Spain and other colonies gave the trade in hides a great impetus, still more 
independence (1810), and free intercourse with all nations. By 1820 there had grown up 
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a large business in supplying jerked beef for Cuba and Brazil. It was cheap, nutritious 
food for slaves, as in the Argentine it was a cheap, abundant food, consumed in enormous 
quantities by Creole Argentines whose lower classes hardly knew any other nourishment. 
With the introduction of chilling and freezing plants in the middle of the nineteenth 
century came the importation of English stock to produce a fatter, juicier beef, better 
adapted to the English taste. With improved stock came the need of better fodder, and 
alfalfa began to replace even the famous pasto tierno of the southeastern pampas. The Creole 
cattle of the pasto fuerte zone still maintain themselves as hide producers and in the north, 
being immune to a cattle malaria that destroys improved breeds there, still supply jerked 
beef through establishments in Entre Rios and send stock to the saladeros of Uruguay 
and southern Brazil, though in diminishing quantities. Similarly Creole cattle are driven 
over the Andes to Chile from Mendoza and San Juan — an old, old business with a crop 
that traveled, self-propelled, to market. 

Until nearly 1890 the grain production of the country did not satisfy home needs, and 
wheat and flour had to be drawn from Chile where agriculture had an earlier start. The 
grain raisers in the Argentine were the new immigrants of the last 50 years. The gaucho 
of the Pampa was by birth and instinct a horse and cattle man, entirely averse to any 
form of agricultural labor. Immigration and, after it, the railways to carry agricultural 
products to the seaboard were the two developments needed to spread wheat- and corn- 
raising over the whole agricultural region. At length the farm exports have become equal 
to and in many years greater in value than the cattle products. Between them these 
products of the soil make up four-fifths of the billion dollars' worth of Argentine exports. 
Argentine agriculture is always extensive and mostly ignorant, like the European immi- 
grants who practice it. Too rarely the farmer owns the land he tills, such being the case 
on about a third of the farms. These farms are probably the smallest ones, so that they 
do not represent a third or anything like a third of Argentine agriculture. Agriculture 
suffers from the dominance of exportation and large landownership. Local consumption 
of farm products is very small, quite the opposite of the case with grazing, for it is believed 
that three times as much meat is consumed in the country as is exported. The southern 
hemisphere situation, having summer when the north has winter, combines with the diffi- 
culty colonists experience in acquiring small plats of land, to discourage immigration while 
encouraging seasonal visits of harvest laborers from Italy and Spain, who return north 
with the sun and have no permanent stake in the country. Control by export needs and 
large ownership combine to limit farm operations to a single crop and make well-nigh 
impossible the crop diversification and home improvement that the national department 
of agriculture advocates so zealously. If the Creole working class takes naturally to horses 
and cattle, so does the Creole landowner too. He has no taste for agricultural undertakings. 
However, he has introduced English "pedigreed" cattle and must put part of his estancia 
into alfalfa to feed them. This he turns over to the immigrant colonist on a moderate 
rental with a contract to plant wheat two or three years and put in alfalfa seed, supplied 
by the owner, with the third-year crop, the land then reverting to the original owner, 
who can return his cattle to it for another ten or fifteen years. Thus a considerable expan- 
sion of Argentine grain exportation has accompanied the introduction of fine cattle into 
the country without permanent increase of farming land but with the addition of seven and 
a half million hectares of alfalfa land in twenty years — an interesting play between the 
two chief occupations and interests of the inhabitants of the republic. 

The future of the country demands more people. If it were possible for them to acquire 
land suitable for agriculture which is now in private hands, yielding a poor return by 
sustaining poor cattle on natural grasses, there would be room for a large number of intel- 
ligent immigrants. They could have comfortable and attractive homes on farms diversified 
with fruit, vegetables, grain, and cattle, and they could make Argentine fields produce 
larger quantities of meat and grain for export than any other region. The United States 
has ceased to have a surplus of either grain or meat, having a great industrial population 
to feed at home. Such a population can never grow up in the Argentine Republic on ac- 
count of her lack of fuel. But Argentine lands have been alienated to influential persons 
in large blocks till the government has practically none in the best agricultural regions. 
Will the republic obtain immigrants of the required intelligence? Will the needed lands 
be taken from private owners and given to the immigrants? Probably not, but some 
progress in both respects is likely to be made. 

Mark Jefferson 



